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But see ! Behold ! from the awakened East— 
Where shines the splendor of the morning star, 
Where spreads the effulgence of the coming Dawn, 
Which heralds the glad birth of a new Day — 
A valiant company is moving on, 
An Army quiet, unregarded, small, 
Devoid of flaming arms and armaments, 
But terrible with Banners : strong in soul : 
Brave men and women with their hearts aflame 
To dare, to do, to help and to endure. 
Their wind-swept garments smell of fragrant flowers 
And spicy odors of the woodland pine- 
No stench of blood is flaunted from the folds. 

With perfect poise this Army marches on, 
Unheeding cruel taunts and mocking sneers, 
More sharp than bullets to the conscious heart : 
When jeering men "white-livered cowards" hiss, 
High courage is the conquest they attain — 
To stay the hand and smile in steadfast strength. 
Their eyes are glowing with an inward light, 
As though they looked upon the great Unseen : 
Their hands are quick to bind, to soothe, to bless. 

How beautiful their onward pathway shines ! 

The yellow corn springs high, the golden grain 

Waves promise on a thousand fruitful hills : 

Great cities rise, enduring works increase; 

Glad homes are crowned with comfort and with care : 

And brooding science finds new secrets out. 

The glory of accomplishment is theirs, 

The mission of the mighty enterprise — 

To conquer nature and to master art. 

The secret of eternal harmony — 

The reconciliation of the world. 

The Army's ranks grow larger, year by year — 

Its dauntless power invincible becomes : 

Naught turns nor swerves it from its onward course — 

No persecuting jest, no argument, 

No noisy talk of Honor — every man 

And every woman in the Army knows 

That Honor is a holy thing, too dear 

To ledve to the arbitrament of arms, 

To fatal hazard of chance shot and shell. 

And as they march they sing : 

Lo ! We are the Army of Life ! 

We are clothed with the strength of the Sun, 
We are marching to conquer strife, 

We carry nor sabre nor gun. 

Bright blossoms immortal shall spring 
In the way that our feet have trod : 

A guerdon of giving we bring — 
Good-will unto all men from God. 

Lo ! We are the Army of Life, 
The terrible Army of Life, 
The conquering Army of Life. 

By Nature's laws made manifest to man, 
All Death is but Negation — dark decay : 
Life is the vital spark that brings forth life : 
Death shall be swallowed up in Victory. 

All Hail, Conquering Army of the Dawn! 



RUSKIN AND WAR 

By WALDO R. BROWNE 

In one of our oddly truculent journals I lately came 
upon a familiar portrait, with a line beneath it read- 
ing "John Buskin, Militarist." It was a large portrait, 
and in the rather scant room around its borders some 
journalistic patriot belabored the (to him) evil chimera 
of permanent peace. On the following page, along with 
appropriate flowers of thought from Bernhardi and Pro- 
fessor Cramb and Major-General von Disfurth, coming 
close on the heels of an aphorism (attributed to Elk 
Wheeler Wilcox) about war being "God's house-clean- 
ing," there appeared the connecting link with the por- 
trait — those sentences from "The Crown of Wild Olive" 
which have been as manna in the mouths of all war apol- 
ogists since the day when they were spoken to the soldier 
students of Woolwich, more than half a century ago : 

"All the pure and noble arts of peace are founded on 
war; no great art ever yet rose on earth, but among a na- 
tion of soldiers. . . . There is no great art possible to 
a nation but that which is based on battle. . . . When 
I tell you that war is the foundation of all the arts, I mean 
also that it is the foundation of all the high virtues and 
faculties of men. It is very strange to me to discover this ; 
and very dreadful — but I saw it to be quite an undeniable 
fact. The common notion that peace and the virtues of 
civil life flourished together, I found to be wholly untena- 
ble. Peace and the vices of civil life only flourish together. 
We talk of peace and learning, of peace and plenty, and of 
peace and civilization ; but I found that those were not the 
words which the Muse of History coupled together : that, on 
her lips, the words were — peace and sensuality — peace and 
selfishness — peace and death. I found, in brief, that all 
great nations learned their truth of word and strength of 
thought in war; that they were nourished in war and 
wasted by peace; taught by war and deceived by peace; 
trained by war and betrayed by peace ; in a word, that they 
were born in war and expired in peace." 

These sweeping dogmatisms have been in part, at 
least, refuted by more than one competent critic — nota- 
bly by Mr. J. A. Hobson, who has examined Buskin's 
general attitude toward war with much skill and in- 
sight. But too little emphasis has been placed on the 
fact that in the complete lecture from which these sen- 
tences are culled Buskin so qualifies his argument for 
war qua war as wholly to nullify its application to any 
modern conditions. Not only this, but he makes it evi- 
dent that he is himself only a faint-hearted convert to 
his own doctrine. Beyond almost any other of his 
writings, this Woolwich lecture bears the stamp of in- 
consistency and weakness. "It is impossible for me to 
write consistently of war," Buskin admits, "for the 
groups of facts I have gathered about it lead me to two 
precisely opposite conclusions." One of these conclu- 
sions might be summarized in the sentences quoted 
above. But "the conviction on which I act is, that war 
causes an incalculable amount of avoidable human suf- 
fering, and that it ought to cease among Christian na- 
tions ; and if, therefore, any of my boy friends desire to 
be soldiers, I try my utmost to bring them into what I 
conceive to be a better mind." It was only after re- 
peated urgings that Buskin had consented to speak at 
Woolwich ; and perhaps, as Mrs. Meynell suggests, "the 
knowledge that he had a paradox before him caused him 
to make the paradox a sort of impossibility, in very de- 
spair." 

However this may be, it is all-important to remember 
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what Buskin himself so insistently emphasizes — that 
the war which he praises is "only that in which the full 
personal power of the human creature is brought out in 
management of its weapons." "For the final testing, 
observe, you must make the issue of battle strictly de- 
pendent on fineness of frame and firmness of hand." 
"Whatever virtue or goodliness there may be in this 
game of war, rightly played, there is none when you 
play it with a multitude of human pawns." Thus it is 
the warfare of the Middle Ages, war of spear and sword 
on land and oars and galleys on the sea, which he extols. 
Of the modern sort — "the myriad-handed murder of 
multitudes, done boastfully in the daylight, by the frenzy 
of nations, and the immeasurable, unimaginable guilt, 
heaped up from hell to heaven, of their priests and 
kings" — what writer has ever set down a more terrible 
indictment ? 

If you have to take away masses of men from all indus- 
trial employment — to feed them by the labor of others — to 
move them and provide them with destructive machines, 
varied daily in national rivalship of inventive cost; if you 
have to ravage the country which you attack — to destroy for 
a score of future years its roads, its woods, its cities, and 
its harbors — and if, Anally, having brought masses of men, 
counted by hundreds of thousands, face to face, you tear 
those masses to pieces with jagged shot, and leave the frag- 
ments of living creatures, countlessly beyond all help of 
surgery, to starve and parch, through days of torture, down 
into clots of clay — what book of accounts shall record the 
cost of your work — what book of judgment sentence the 
guilt of it? That. I say, is modern war — scientific war — 
chemical and mechanic war, worse even, than the savage's 
poisoned arrow. 

Let those who claim Euskin for the militaristic camp 
commit that passage to memory, if they will. Then let 
them turn in the same book ("The Crown of Wild 
Olive") to the "preparedness" parable of the two 
friendly neighbors who impoverish themselves to buy 
steel traps and spring guns to set along their common 
wall. Let them hunt up, notably in "Munera Pulveris," 
"Fors," and "Unto This Last," some of the numerous 
pages in which Euskin excoriates the conspiracy between 
militarism and capitalism to grind the necks of the poor. 
And particularly, if they are Americans, let them pon- 
der over this passage from "Fors" : 

There is no physical crime, at this day. so far beyond par- 
don—so without parallel in its untempted guilt, as the 
making of war machinery and invention of mischievous 
substance. Two nations may go mad and fight like har- 
lots — Gods have mercy on them — you, who hand them carv- 
ing-knives off the table, for leave to pick up a dropped six- 
pence, what mercy is there for you? We are so humane, 
forsooth, and so wise ; and our ancestors had tar-barrels for 
witches; we will have them for everybody else, and drive 
the witches' trade ourselves, by daylight ; we will have our 
cauldrons, please Hecate, cooled (according to the Dar- 
winian theory) with baboons' blood, and enough of it, and 
sell hell-fire in the open streets. 

In truth, few men have ever hated the spirit and the 
works of militarism with so thoroughgoing a hatred as 
did John Euskin. "The first reason for all wars," he 
wrote in "Fors," "and for the necessity of national de- 
fenses, is that the majority of persons, high and low, in 
all European nations, are thieves, and in their hearts 
greedy of their neighbors' goods, land, and fame." Even 
in our Civil War he could see no slightest good. "It 
interests me no more than a squabble between black and 



red ants," he wrote to Charles Eliot Norton. "If people 
want to fight, my opinion is that fighting will be good 
for them, and I suppose when they're tired they'll stop." 
Led by passionate admiration of all things mediaeval to 
extol even the wars of medievalism. Euskin was yet at 
heart a devout apostle of peace. One might easily com- 
pile an anthology of not inconsiderable size made up of 
those passages from his writings wherein war is de- 
nounced and peace is praised. And on the title page of 
such an anthology might well be set this sentence from 
"Time and Tide": 

As the work of war and sin has always been the devasta- 
tion of this blossoming earth, whether by spoil or idleness, 
so the work of peace and virtue is also that of the first day 
of Paradise, to "dress it and to keep it." 



COMMON SENSE VIEW OF THE LEAGUE 
TO ENFORCE PEACE 

By LINTON SATTERTHWAITE 

[in this article Mr. Satterthwaite refers specifically to two 
articles, pro and con, on the League to Enforce Peace, ap- 
pearing in the Advocate of Peace for November.] 

fpHE discussion of the merits and defects of the 
A League to Enforce Peace indicates that there must 
be many in need of greater clarity of thinking before 
the controversy will bear fruit in an intelligently formed 
sentiment. It is not here presumed to offer anything 
new. But it may be possible, by approaching the sub- 
ject from a slightly different angle, to help to make 
clearer points that might otherwise remain obscure to 
some. If I grasp the pith of the discussion between Mr. 
Taber and Mr. Snow, it turns largely on the question of 
the use of force, of "compulsion," against the individual 
member of the league. Eight here I conceive that it 
may be the view of many that the scheme must break 
down. 

To some it would seem, as apparently it does to Mr. 
Snow, that the undertaking of a league to "compel" 
submission of disputes, etc., smacks so strongly of war as 
to spell defeat of the ostensible purpose of the league— 
the maintenance of peace. What is compulsion by force 
but the domination by brute power of certain combined 
members of the league over a single member, or perhaps 
a group inferior in military strength to the combination 
assuming to speak by and for the league? How does 
this differ from war? How would it insure permanent 
peace ? Might it not happen that the nation or nations 
needing to be disciplined would be strong enough to at- 
tempt resistance to the league, and thus actual armed 
conflict result, with consequent disruption? In other 
words, would not the the League to Enforce Peace have 
within it the elements of its own destruction ? 

To others it would be apparent that unless a league 
should have the power to compel obedience to its deci- 
sions it would be no more potent than a school-boy's 
debating society. That the member nations had agreed 
to submit their differences to arbitration or a conference 
would avail nothing if one of the members should deter- 
mine to disregard the promise. The constitution of the 
league would be indeed a "scrap of paper." All order, 
it may be urged, rests on force. Peace through a league 
of nations would, therefore, be in reality but a dream, if 



